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PREFACE 


“The  science  of  taxation  consists  in  raising  the 
largest  obtainable  amount  of  needed  revenue  in  the  most 
equitable  manner,  with  the  least  economic  disturbance 
and  as  far  as  possible  v/ith  the  effect  of  promoting 
thrift."  1 

"Although,  during  the  past  two  years,  wider  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  concerning  taxation  and  public  ex- 
penditures has  awakened  a clearer  realization  of  their 
importance  in  economic  and  social  welfare,  and  led  to 
a more  earnest  consideration  of  their  wise  administra- 
tion, certain  basic  problems  involved  are  still  far 
from  solution  and  are  likely  to  be  of  continuing  in- 
terest and  concern  to  the  public  and  industry."  ^ 

This  study  of  problems  in  property  valuation  is 
presented  in  pursuance  of  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
showing  the  inequality  of  the  general  property  tax. 

And  further  bring  out  forcibly  the  inadequacy  of  this 
system  to  provide  the  municipality  with  funds  without 
burdening  some  individuals  v/ith  a double  tax  while 
others  go  practically  free. 

^ Taxation,  a letter  by  Otto  H.  Kahn. 

2 National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Inc.,  New  York, 
1929,  Cost  of  Government  in  the  United  States, 
1926-1927,  Foreword  p.  iii. 
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The  tables  which  are  herein  presented  shov/ing 
the  growth  of  expenditures  and  the  inequality  of  the 
general  property  tax  should  be  carefully  scrutinized. 
They  merit  the  close  attention  of  those  v/ho  would  and 
could  free  the  American  people  from  the  bonds  of  a 
poorly  administered  system  of  taxation. 

This  report  presenting  these  significant  facts 
in  compact  form,  is  offered  as  a timely  contribution 
to  the  better  understanding  of  this  important  question. 

I gratefully  acknowledge  my  obligation  to  the 
Assessors  of  the  City  of  Lov/ell  for  allowing  me  to  use 
the  Valuation  Lists  and  to  their  assistants  for  the 
Information  they  so  willingly  gave  and  for  having  the 
patience  to  bear  with  me  for  the  time  I spent  in  their 
office . 

I also  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
help  which  my  mother  so  untiringly  gave  me  throughout 
without  v/hich  ray  thesis  would  be  far  from  completion. 

I wish  to  thank  Professor  Sutcliffe  for  his  ad- 
vice and  his  patience. 

Finally,  I wish  to  express  my  sincere  gratitude 
to ^all  those  who  helped  and  encouraged  me. 


LOUISE  E.  HAFFNER 
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INTRODUCTION 


**Froin  the  earliest  colonial  settlements  down  to 
the  present  day  the  chief  financial  reliance  of  the 
American  colonies  and  states  and  their  various  sub- 
divisions has  been  .upon  the  general  property  tax."  1 

"Despite  the  invective  which  has  been  built 
against  it  for  more  than  half  a century  the  general 
property  tax  remains  the  principal  source  of  support 
of  state  and  local  government.  In  spite  of  a decline 
of  its  importance,  in  1913  it  provided  82fo  of  state 
and  local  tax  revenues  and  in  1930,  74^."  ^ This 
means  that  in  general  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  bur- 
den of  taxation  is  carried  by  the  general  property 
tax.  ^ 

"The  property  tax  predominates  in  the  finances 
of  all  local  governments  in  the  state  and  provides 
the  basis  for  the  state  and  county  taxes  which  are 
assessed  to  the  cities  and  towns.  All  real  and  per- 
sonal property  situated  within  the  state  and  all 

^ Fairfield,  Furness  and  Buck,  Elementary 
Economics , p.  375. 

2 Clarence  Heer,  Recent  Social  Trends  in  the 
United  States,  p.  1331. 

^ National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Cost 
of  Government  in  the  United  States,  1927-1928,  p . \ . 
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personal  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  state  inherever 
situated  are  subject  to  taxation."  ^ 

The  burden  of  the  general  property  tax  has  in  the 
past  fallen  almost  completely  on  real  estate  v/hile  per- 
sonal pix)perty  stayed  in  hiding  and  hence  remained  un- 
taxed. 

In  view  of  this,  it  is  little  wonder  that  within 
the  last  fev/  years  the  equitableness  of  the  general 
property  tax  is  a problem  \ifliich  deeply  concerns  many 
tax  payers  and  with  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  by  the  increased  expenditures  in  every  division 
of  the  government  a great  hue  and  cry  has  gone  up  for 
relief. 

Having  for  a long  time  entertained  a sincere  in- 
terest in  the  dilemma  of  the  tax  payer  and  in  the 
sociological  Implications  of  property  taxes  I deter- 
mined to  make  a statistical  analysis  of  property  valu- 
ations in  one  city  which  for  my  purposes  seem  to  afford 
ample  opportunity  for  studying  the  problems  in  property 
valuation.  Lowell  is  only  an  example  of  vihat  we  would 
undoubtedly  find  in  enumerable  other  communities  in  the 
United  States, 

^ The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  General  Laws 
Relating  to  Taxation,  chap,  59,  sec,  2,  p.  179 
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The  assessors  are  elected  ard  for  short  periods 
so  that  they  cannot  be  expected  to  make  a thorough  in- 
vestigation of  even  a striking  disparity  in  valuations. 

Because  the  great  proportion  of  revenue  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  general  property  tax,  because  of  the 
doubtful  method  of  assessment  mentioned  above,  and  be- 
cai:ee  of  the  inelasticity  of  the  local  government  we 
find  the  tax  payer  more  and  more  disgruntled.  With  the 
increase  in  expenditures  the  government  must  look  for 
more  revenue  and  the  officials  inevitably  turn  to  the 
real  estate  owner  until  he  is  no  longer  able  to  bear 
the  burden. 

The  property  owners  of  the  country  are  becoming 
more  and  more  tax  conscious  and  are  constantly  trying 
to  find  ways  to  avoid  taxation  so  that  the  question, 
what  is  to  be  done  about  it?  leads  us  to  an  investi- 
gation of  the  valuations  of  lard,  improved  property, 
and  personal  property  in  the  hopes  of  finding  out  what 
is  wrong. 

The  four  years  which  I chose  in  order  to  make 
this  study  of  property  valuations  in  Lowell,  Massa- 
chusetts are:  1910,  1918,  1926,  1933.  I believe  1910 
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to  give  a fairly  picture  of  the  situation  before  the 
Viforld  Vifar;  1918  will  tend  to  ^ow  us  conditions  after 
the  Vifar;  1926  was  a so-called  normal  year  following 
the  war  period;  and  1933  shows  the  conditions  and  re- 
actions in  a depression  year. 

As  a glance  at  the  frequency  tables  will  ^ow 
these  four  years  conform  fairly  well  throughout  and 
the  average,  median,  and  mode,  confirm  this  judgment 
so  that  I believe  we  will  find  it  profitable  to 
analyze  one  year  more  thoroughly.  I have  chosen  1933 
as  the  most  Interesting  not  only  because  it  is  closest 
to  us  in  time,  but  also  because  it  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  any  changes  wfriich  a depression  year 
might  bring,  if  any. 

A frequency  table  of  land  and  improved  property 
will,  among  other  things,  not  only  show  us  the  degree 
of  utilization  of  the  property,  but  also  the  groups 
wMch  bear  the  burden  of  taxation  while  a frequency 
table  of  total  land  and  Improved  property  and  personal 
property  should  help  us  find  the  answer  to  the 
question,  are  owners  of  intangible  property  bearing 
their  fair  share  of  the  burdens  of  property  taxes? 
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Likewise  I shall  compare  the  expenditures  for 
the  local  government  for  1926  and  1933.  The  growth 
of  expenditures  will  help  us  to  approximate  an  under- 
standing at  least  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  the 
running  of  a municipality, 

A secondard  object  of  this  thesis  and  one  vAiich 
has  a more  personal  than  social  significance  is  that 
of  trying  to  find  out  more  about  the  particular  tax 
situation  existing  in  the  City  of  Lowell,  Massachu- 
setts, since  I am  considering  at  some  future  time  es- 
tablishing a business  in  that  city.  This  second  ob- 
ject has,  I may  add,  not  prejudiced  ray  choice  of 
Lowell  as  a representative  industrial  community  of 
some  size. 

Statement  of  the  Problem.  ”By  far  the  most  signifi- 
cant of  recent  developments  in  the  field  of  American 
taxation  is  the  new  temper  of  the  tax  paying  public. 
This  new  temper  scarcely  requires  statistical  demon- 
stration, Its  day  to  day  manifestations  are  amply  re- 
corded in  the  public  press.  Among  these  manifestations 
may  be  mentioned  the  birth  of  hundreds  of  new  tax 
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payers*  associations,  the  resolutions  ard  activities 
of  farm  and  trade  organizations,  the  multiplications 
of  tax  investigating  bodies,  both  public  and  private, 
and  the  growing  volume  of  reports,  studies,  and  recom- 
mendations which  represent  the  results  of  their  find- 
ings. The  nev/  mood  of  the  tax  payer  is  reflected  in 
the  current  platforms  of  candidates  for  political 
office,  in  the  long  drawn  out  and  acrimonious  sessions 
of  legislative  bodies  and  in  the  wave  of  budget  slash- 
ing which  has  lately  become  epidemic. 

'*The  particular  conditions  which  are  responsible 
for  the  prevailing  state  of  mind  as  regards  matters  of 
taxation  are  doubtless  manifold  and  diverse.  Most  tax 
grievances,  hov/ever,  are  in  the  final  analysis  reducible 
to  one  or  the  other  of  two  basic  complaints.  The  tax 
burden,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  may  be  conceived  to  be 
excessive,  or  the  distribution  of  the  total  as  betv/een 
various  individuals,  classes  and  productive  activities 
may  be  at  fault.  Whether  or  not  the  tax  payer  of  today 
has  more  cause  for  complaint  on  either  of  these  counts 
than  he  did  formerly,  the  fact  remains  that  consider- 
able  changes  have  taken  place  both  in  the  aggregate 
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burden  of  taxation  and  in  the  manner  of  its  apportion- 
ment within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,”  ^ 
’’inequalities  in  assessment  of  real  estate: 

1,  Inequalities  between  localities  arising  from  tax- 
ation by  different  authorities  and  the  failure  of  the 
scheme  of  equalization, 

2,  Inequalities  betv/een  rural  and  city  property, 

3,  Inequalities  between  land  and  improvements, 

4,  Inequalities  between  individuals  in  the  same  lo- 
calities,” ^ 

In  this  classification  of  factors  affecting  tax- 
ation of  real  estate  we  are  most  interested  in  the  re- 
lationship betv/een  land  and  improved  property. 

Inequalities  in  the  assessment  of  personal  prop- 
erty are  largely  in  the  operation  of  this  tax  and  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  personal  property  escapes  tax- 
ation in  very  large  measure,  A glance  at  the  tables 
will  shov/  that  the  assessment  of  personal  property  has 
not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the 

^ Trends  in  Taxation  and  Public  Finance  by 
Clarence  Heer,  Recent  Social  Trends  in  the  United 
States , 1933,  p,  1331, 
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p,  189, 


Carl  C,  Plehn,  Introduction  to  Public  Finance, 
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assessment  of  real  estate.  Here  again  is  a problem  in 
v/hich  v/e  are  vitally  interested. 

"in  our  American  commonwealths  the  fiscal  problem 
resolves  itself  into  one  of  securing  sufficient  funds 
for  government  purposes  without  imposing  an  undue  burden 
on  any  group  of  tax  payers.  The  tendency  has  usually 
been  to  Increase  the  burden  on  real  property.  Already 
heavy  as  a result  of  increasing  expenditures  in  states 
and  cities,  that  burden  has  become  more  onerous  through 
the  decline  in  values  and  incomes  that  characterizes 
the  present  situation.  The  widespread  plea  for  the  re- 
lief of  real  property  from  some  of  its  burdens  merits 
thorough  investigation."  ^ 

"At  p2?esent  all  the  taxes  from  invisible  property 
comes  from  a few  conspicuously  conscientious  citizens, 
from  widows,  executors,  and  from  guardians  of  the  insane 
and  infants;  in  fact,  it  is  a comparatively  rare  thing 
to  find  a shrewd  trader  who  'gives  in'  any  considerable 
amount  of  notes,  stocks,  or  money;  the  truth  is,  things 
have  come  to  such  a condition  in  some  communities  that, 

^ National  Industrial  Conference  Board  Inc., 
Current  Tax  Problems  in  New  York  State , Preface  V. 
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as  regards  paying  taxes  on  this  class  of  property,  it 
is  almost  as  voluntary  and  is  considered  pretty  much 
in  the  same  light  as  donations  to  the  neighborhood 
church  or  sunday-school . ” ^ 

Statistical  Method  Used,  Being  concerned,  as  I have 
stated, with  the  problems  in  property  valuation,  I have 
amalgamated  the  records  of  the  years  1910,  1918,  1926, 
1933,  on  land,  improved  property,  and  personal  property. 
These  figures  which  I found  in  the  valuation  list  for 
each  year  were  transferred  to  master  charts  ruled  to 
shoii  the  number  of  those  citizens  falling  into  various 
classifications  in  regard  to  their  alleged  holdings  of 
real  and  personal  property. 

For  each  single  year  two  frequency  tables  were 
constructed;  one  between  land  and  improved  property, 
the  other  between  total  land  and  Improved  property  and 
personal  property. 

For  example,  John  Jones  owns  land  valued  at 
§10,000.00,  improved  property  valued  at  $100,000.00 

^ Richard  T.  Ely,  Taxation  in  American  States 
and  Cities,  p.  79,  Ty  Crowell  and  Company. 
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and  personal  property  valued  at  $1,000.00.  On  the 
frequency  table  showing  land  and  improved  property 
only  the  land  valued  at  $10,000.00  and  the  improved 
property  valued  at  $100,000.00  v/ill  appear.  On  the 
frequency  table,  total  land  and  improved  property  and 
personal  property,  the  land  and  improved  property  will 
be  added  together  so  ttmt  the  figure  $110,000.00  will 
appear  against  personal  property  valued  at  $1,000.00. 

Thus  there  were  prepared  eight  frequency  tables. 
From  these  tables  were  computed  the  mean,  median, 
mode,  first  and  third  quartiles,  standard  deviation, 
and  coefficient  of  correlation. 

Definitions . The  General  Property  Tax.  This  title  is 
the  common  designation  of  the  direct  tax  upon  real 
property  and  upon  other  property  vflien  it  is  apportioned 
and  levied  by  substantially  the  same  method  employed  in 
apportioning  and  levying  taxes  upon  privately  owned 
real  property.  ^ 

^ Bureau  of  Census,  Wealth  Public  Debt  and 
Taxat ion,  1922,  Department  of  Commerce,  p.  1. 
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Real  Estate . This  means  in  general  land  (in 
its  broadest  sense),  all  buildings  and  other  struc- 
tures permanently  attached  to  the  land,  and  such 
equipment,  machinery,  etc.,  as  is  so  definitely  at- 
tached to  a building  that  it  could  not  be  removed  to 
another  location  without  serious  impairment  of  its 
value  or  use,  such  as  elevators,  fire  escapes,  shaft- 
ing for  machinery,  etc.  ^ 

Personal  Property.  This  means  all  possessions 
except  real  estate.  ^ 

Mean.  This  is  a value  which  divides  all  values 
from  it  in  the  table  in  such  a way  that  the  summation 
of  the  deviation  in  value  above  in  size  equal  the  sura 
of  those  belov/.  ^ 

Median.  It  is  that  position 'on  the  scale,  which 
divides  the  items,  v/hen  arranged  in  ascending  order, 
in  such  a v/ay  that  there  are  as  many  above  as  below 
the  central  point.  ^ 

1 Fairchild,  Furness  and  Buck,  Elementary 
Economics , vol.  II,  p.  382. 

2 Ibid. , p.  382. 

^ William  G.  Sutcliffe,  Statistics  for  the 
Business  Man,  p.  65. 

^ V/illlam  G.  Sutcliffe,  Elementary  Statistical 
Methods , p.  149. 
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Mode « This  is  the  item  of  greatest  frequency.  ^ 

C^uartiles . These  show  the  range  within  vihich 

p 

the  center  half  of  the  data  fluctuate. 

Standard  Devla  tlon.  It  is  the  square  root  of  the 
arithmetic  mean  of  the  sura  of  the  squares  of  the  devia- 
tions v/hen  measured  from,  the  arithmetic  mean.  3 

Coefficient  of  Correlation.  This  is  a measure  of 
association,  ^ 

Corre la tion.  V/hen  two  quantities  are  so  related 
that  the  fluctuations  in  one  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
fluctuations  of  the  other,  so  that  an  increase  or  de- 
crease of  one  is  found  in  connection  with  an  increase  or 
decrease  (or  inversely)  of  the  others,  and  the  greater 
the  magnitude  of  the  change  of  the  one  the  greater  the 
magnitude  of  the  change  in  the  other,  the  quantities  are 
said  to  be  correlated.  ^ 

^ Vvilliara  G-.  Sutcliffe,  Statistics  for  the  Busi- 
ness Man,  p.  64, 

2 Ibid,,  p.  74. 

^ V/illiam  G.  Sutcliffe,  Elementary  Statistical 
Methods , p.  172. 

^ A.  L.  Bowie y.  Elements  of  Statistics,  p.  42, 
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ANALYSIS  OP  TABLES 

In  collecting  the  material  for  the  frequency  tables 
I Included  only  the  land  and  improved  property  which  was 
used  in  making  the  tax  rate  so  that  the  tables  do  not 
include  the  real  estate  or  personal  property  of  religious 
institutions,  literary  Institutions,  charitable  institu- 
tions, benevolent  institutions,  cemeteries,  City  of 
Lowell  property,  Comraonv/ealth  of  Massachusetts  property. 
County  of  Middlesex  property.  United  States  Government 
property.  Veterans’  exemptions  have  also  been  excluded. 
The  abatements  in  any  one  year  v/ere  added  or  deducted  as 
the  case  might  be. 

Frequency  tables  1,  2,  3,  4,  show  land  valuations 
and  improved  property  valuations  for  1910,  1918,  1926, 
and  1933,  respectively.  I took  what  seemed  to  be  four 
representative  years:  1910  to  show  a normal  year  before 
the  War,  1918  to  show  what  change  mi^t  have  taken  place 
after  the  War,  1926  to  show  a normal  year  after  the  War, 
and  1933  to  show  the  depression  year  starting  at  the  end 
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The  mean  land  valuations  show  a downward  trend 
for  the  four  years.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  increas- 
ing number  of  abatements  granted  each  jear  v/hich  v/ould 
tend  to  increase  the  number  in  the  lower  sections  of  the 
classification.  For  example,  in  1918  tliere  v/ere  6,879 
people  owning  land  valued  at  “Under  500“*and  3,960 
people  owning  land  valued  at  “500-1,000”,  v/hile  in  1926 
there  were  9,649  people  owning  land  valued  at  “Under 
500“  and  4,383  people  owning  land  valued  at  “500-1,000“ . 

However,  since  the  standard  deviation  found  for 
1933  exceeds  the  mean  this  indicates  that  the  mean  is  a 
fictitious  value  and  one  should  use  the  median  or  mode 
to  characterize  values.  That  the  mean  in  each  case  is 
affected  by  extreme  values  shows  itself  in  the  method 
of  dispersion. 

The  median  which  is  probably  a better  average  to 
take  since  it  does  not  give  v/ay  to  extremes  as  does  the 
mean,  is  practically  the  same  for  1910  and  1918.  How- 
ever, in  1926  it  drops  205,  bringing  it  down  to  494 

^ Refers  to  a classification  on  the  frequency 
table  so  that  the  dollar  signs  are  omitted.  In  referring 
to  valuations  on  the  frequency  tables  this  same  policy 
v/ill  be  followed  throughout  the  Analysis  of  Tables  and 
the  Conclusion. 
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and  it  remains  practically  the  same  for  1933,  This  brings 
the  median  down  to  ’’Under  500”  which  would  tend  to  show 
that  there  are  very  many  parcels  of  land  v/ith  a low  valu- 
ation* This  may  be  expected  in  a fairly  large  city  such 
as  Lowell  which  has  a population  of  100,234  and  an  area 
of  14j-  square  miles.  ^ 

The  mode,  the  measurement  of  the  item  of  greatest 
frequency  is  one  of  the  best  averages  and  the  one  which 
gives  the  true  situation.  It  is  250  for  the  four  years. 
This  would  tend  to  confirm  the  results  arrived  at  by  the 
computation  of  the  median.  This  average  is  uniform  for 
the  four  years  which  would  tend  to  confirm  an  opinion 
reached  by  a glance  at  the  four  tables  that  there  was 
very  little  real  change  over  the  twenty-five  year  period. 

The  first  quart ile  is  a very  interesting  figure 
in  this  study.  ’’The  quartile  is  a good  measure  of  the 
distribution,  as  it  shows  the  limits  betv/een  T/\hich  the 
center  half  of  the  total  frequency  of  a table  may  be 
found.”  ^ If  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the 

^ Chamber  of  Commerce  Report,  The  City  of  Diver- 
sified Industries,  p.  1. 

^ William  G.  Sutcliffe,  Elementary  Statistical 
Methods , p.  155. 
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frequencies  around  the  norm  is  high,  the  quartiles  v/ill 
be  very  close  to  the  median,  if  low  they  vdll  be  more 
distant • 

In  each  year  we  find  a fairly  high  relationship 
between  the  median,  first  and  third  quartile.  The 
range  for  the  four  years  is  from  "Under  500-1500”.  This 
includes  three  classifications  and  would  tend  to  show 
a higih  degree  of  concentration  around  the  norm.  Taking 
1933  and  1910  as  examples  we  find  the  averages  in  1933 
confined  to  tv;o  classifications,  the  range  being  from 
243  to  998.  The  median  is  486.  In  1910  they  are  still 
confined  to  tv/o  classifications  though  it  is  one  hi^er, 
the  range  here  being  from  305  to  1419.  The  median  is 
699.  This  change  may  be  due  to  the  extension  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  city. 

The  large  number  of  individuals  owning  land  val- 
ued at  500  or  less,  that  is,  small  parcels  outside  the 
center  of  the  city  and.  extending  to  the  boundaries, 
tends  to  keep  all  these  type  figures  below  what  they 
would  be  if  only  the  center  of  the  city  and  a limited 
section  outside  the  center  had  been  used. 
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Improved  Property  1910,  1918,  1926,  1955 « The  mean 
Improved  property  valuations  vary  very  little  from  1910 
to  1918  rising  only  160  from  2618  to  2777.  With  the 
normal  year  1926  and  the  ensuant  boom  we  find  a more 
significant  rise  from  2777  to  3661  making  a mean  rise 
of  900.  However,  there  is  a very  sli^t  decline  be- 
tween 1926  and  1933.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  large 
number  of  abatements  granted  in  1933. 

The  mediansfor  1910  and  1918  confora,  the  first 
being  1762  and  the  second  1913.  We  also  find  that  1926 
and  1933  conform,  but  these,  as  would  be  expected,  are 
hi^er  than  the  medians  for  1910  and  1918.  The  median 
for  1926  is  2665  and  the  median  for  1933  is  2822.  The 
increase  which  took  place  may  be  due  to  the  great  amount 
of  building  vAiich  took  place  in  1926  and  again  in  1928. 
There  was  a cons  is  tent,  and,  in  many  cases,  a substantial 
increase  in  the  number  of  people  owning  improved  property. 
The  greatest  increase  came  in  the  classifications  rang- 
ing from  ”2000-2500”  to  ”11000-12000". 

The  modal  variation  for  the  four  years  is  insig- 
nificant which,  as  I remarked  in  my  comment  on  land 
valuations,  tends  to  confirm  an  opinion  that  there  has 
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been  little  clmnge  over  the  entire  period  of  tv/enty- 
five  years. 

The  quartile  range  for  1910  and  1918  extends 
over  four  classifications  from  ”1000-1500*’  to  ”2500- 
3000”  v/hile  the  quartile  range  for  1926  to  1933  is 
from  ”1000-1500”  to  ”4000-4500”,  These  figures  tend 
to  confirm  the  opinions  gathered  from  the  preceding 
material  that  the  last  tv;o  years,  1926  and  1933, 
cover  a period  in  which  there  was  a great  deal  of 
building. 

In  1910,  as  for  the  other  years,  the  first 
quartile  does  not  diverge  as  much  from  the  median  as 
does  the  third  quartile.  The  range  from  the  first  to 
the  third  is  1490  to  2966  which  is  a range  from  the 
classification  ”1000-1500”  to  the  classification  ”2500- 
3000”.  The  median  is  1762.  In  1910  the  first  quartile 
is  only  391  less  than  the  median  while  the  third  quar- 
tile is  1720  greater  than  the  median.  This  shovs  that 
there  is  over  four  times  the  divergence  of  the  third 
quartile  from  the  median  as  the  first  quartile  from  the 
median.  The  first  quartile  and  the  median  conform  so 
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FneaueNcy  Tablb  3 


IfS-L 


ImntveD  Fhtpcrry  V*LttA-ri»kS 


FRBOUENcy  Table  3 

Showing-  Land  Valuations  A f^o  Improved  PraPBHTY  Valuations  FouIeeTb At  I Lowcll  Niass- 


pffeai/fweY  Tasle  V 


AfPtrry  VALifA-nDHS 


Cl/e  my  Tad  LB  h' 

Sho^^ingt  Land  Valuations  Aud  Ihopnoi/Eo  P/fope^Tr  Valuations  FoaThb  Yban  1933  Mass. 


AVERAGES 


of 

LAND  VALUATIONS 
1910 

Mean  1491 

Median  699 

Mode  250 

First  i^uartile  308 

Third  i^uartile  1419 

AVERAGES 

of 

HvIPROVED  PROPERTY  VALUATIONS 
1910 

Mean  2618 

Median  1762 

Mode  1216 

First  Quartile  1490 

Third  (^uartile  2966 
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AVERAGES 

of 

LAND  VALUATIONS 
1918 

Mean  1385 

Median  639 

Mode  250 

First  (^uartile  290 

Third  Quartile  1290 

AVERAGES 

of 

IMPROVED  PROPERTY  VALUATIONS 
1918 

Mean  2777 

Median  1913 

Mode  1221 

First  Quartile  1114 

Third  Q.uartile  3187 
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AVERAGES 

of 

LAM)  VALUATIONS 
1926 


Mean 

1202 

Median 

494 

Mode 

250 

First  Quartile 

247 

Third  J^uartile 

1071 

AVERAGES 

of 

BIPROVED  PROPERTY 

VALUATIONS 

1926 

Mean 

3661 

Median 

2665 

Mode 

1303 

First  Quartile 

1430 

Third  i^uartile 

4387 

AVERAGES 


of 

LAND  VALUATIONS 
1933 


Mean 

1045 

Median 

486 

Mode 

250 

First  i^uartile 

243 

Third  Q,uartile 

998 

Standard  Deviation 

2530 

AVERAGES 

of 

IMPROVED  PROPERTY  VALUATIONS 

1933 

Mean 

3595 

Median 

2822 

Mode 

1338 

First  '^uartile 

1649 

Third  (^uartile 

4410 

Standard  Deviation 

3463 
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closely  that  v/e  may,  I believe,  conclude  that  the 
median  is  an  accurate  measure  of  the  average  valua- 
tion. 

In  1918  both  quartiles  vary  considerably  more 
from  the  median  than  the  quartiles  of  1910.  The 
classification  range  of  the  first  and  third  quartiles 
is  from  "1000-1500”  to  "3000-3500".  The  median  is 
1913.  In  1918  we  find  that  the  first  quartile  is 
349  less  than  the  median  and  the  third  quartile  is 
651  greater  than  the  median,  showing  a greater  dis- 
tribution over  the  whole  range.  1926  and  1933  give 
a similar  result. 

Tt  is  significant  to  notice  what  slight  change 
took  place  from  1926  to  1933,  considering  that  1933 
vras  a depression  year, 

'•^'otal  Land  and  Improved  Property  1910,  1918,  1926,  1933. 

Here  again  we  find  the  four  years  divided  into 
groups  of  two,  v/ith  1910  and  1918  conforming,  and  with 
1926  and  1933  conforming.  The  mean  in  1910  is  4229, 
in  1918  it  is  4269,  while  in  1926  it  is  4907,  and  in 
1933  4900.  The  mean  is  higher  in  1926  and  in  1933 
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because  there  tends  to  be  more  items  scattered  in  the 
higher  valuation  groups  of  these  years  since  the  mean 
gives  v;ay  to  extremes  and  the  intervals  of  the  higher 
frequencies  are  greater  than  those  of  the  lov/er  fre- 
quencies. vie  find  the  mean  to  be  pulled  up  in  these 
instances . 

There  is  a considerable  difference  between  the 
mean  and  median.  In  1933  the  median  valuation  is  3256 
v/hich  is  1644  less  than  the  mean.  This  difference  is 
practically  uniform  for  the  four  years,  where  the  large 
majority  of  items  are  concentrated  in  a few  valuation 
groups,  but  with  an  extensive  classification,  the  mean 
is  v/orth  very  little.  And  here  also  the  median  is  a 
much  more  reliable  figure. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  see  how  closely  the 
mode  and  first  quartile  conform  in  all  instances. 

They  are  practically  the  same  always.  The  first  quar- 
tile in  every  case  contains  the  mode.  This  v/ould  tend 
to  double-check  this  figure  as  the  true  average. 

Comparing  the  first  and  third  quartile s with  the 
median,  we  find  less  variation  between  the  first  quar- 
tile and  the  median  than  betv/een  the  third  quartile  and 
the  median,  shov/ing  that  there  tends  to  be  a greater 
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concentration  in  the  first  quartile,  and  between 
the  first  quartile  and  the  median.  This  is  true  of 
the  four  years  which  we  have  considered. 

In  1910  the  number  of  people  paying  a personal 
property  tax  was  3034.  In  1918  the  number  of  people 
paying  a personal  property  tax  was  4570.  In  1926  there 
v/ere  10,425  people  paying  a personal  property  tax, 
while  in  1933  the  number  fell  to  2857.  The  reason  for 
the  rise  is  the  great  growth  of  the  number  of  ov/ners 
of  automobiles.  In  1929  the  automobile  excise  tax 
v/as  taken  care  of  separately  and  from  that  time  on  no 
longer  appears  among  the  personal  rpoperty  taxes  of  an 
individual.  This  accounts  for  the  large  decrease  from 
10,425  people  paying  a personal  property  tax  in  1926 
to  2857  paying  a personal  property  tax  in  1933. 

Except  for  this  fact,  we  might  expect  to  find 
the  type  figures  conforming  still  more  closely  for  the 
four  years.  This  will  also  account  for  the  low  mean 
of  744  in  1926  as  compared  with  2190  for  1910,  1332 
for  1918,  and  1150  for  1933. 
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f 

Personal  Property  1910,  1918,  1926,  1955,  In  analy- 
zing the  personal  property  valuations  the  mean  would 
tend  to  have  been  less  than  for  land  and  improvements 
since  the  tables  shov/  that  the  concentration  of  fre- 
quencies is  in  the  upper  half  of  the  table. 

Except  for  1910,  v/hich  has  a median  of  676,  the 
median  for  1918,  1926,  and  1933  is  “under  500“.  The 
mode  is  also  “under  500”  and  is  uniform  throughout  the 
four  years.  In  these  tables  v/e  find  that  the  median, 
mode,  and  first  quartile  fall  in  the  same  classification. 

For  1910  and  1918  there  is  a concentration  of 
frequencies  between  the  first  quartile  and  median,  but 
^ a dispersion  between  the  median  and  third  quartile,  while 

, for  1926  and  1933  there  is  a tendency  for  a concen- 

; tration  on  both  sides  of  the  median  between  the  first 

! and  third  quartiles.  So  it  would  appear  that  in  1926 

r 

I and  1933  the  frequencies  tended  to  be  concentrated  more 

I in  the  lov/er  classification. 

Land  Valuations  1955.  None- "under  500"  contains  the 
largest  number  of  valuations.  This  group  was  not  con- 
sidered in  making  the  averages  or  in  finding  the  stand- 
ard deviation,  or  the  correlation.  Of  the  18,505 
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parcels  of  land  there  were  4485  that  had  no  improve- 
ments. Of  the  9506  items  "under  500"  in  land  valu- 
ations, 3564  had  no  improvements.  The  greatest 
number  of  valuations  appear  from  none  to  10,000,  with 
the  largest  number  in  the  top  left  hand  quadrant.  The 
largest  number  of  people  have  improvements  under  8,000, 

The  correlation  of  land  and  improved  property  is 
.43,  The  relationship  is  too  lov/  to  be  of  any  value. 

In  order  to  be  significant,  the  coefficient  of  correla- 
tion should  be  ,5  or  more,  and  six  times  the  probable 
error.  The  correlation  of  .43  shov/s  that  the  fluctuation 
in  land  is  not  in  sympathy  v/ith  the  fluctuation  in 
improved  property,  and  that  there  is  no  proportion  of 
increase  or  decrease  between  the  two. 

The  degree  of  utilization  of  the  land  amounts 

to  29^, 

Total  Land  and  Improved  Property  1933.  The  majority 
of  people  who  ov/n  land  and  improved  property,  do  not 
pay  a personal  tax,  978  out  of  1003  people  v/ho  own 
land  valued  betv/een  ^pl  and  ;)500  do  not  pay  any  personal 
tax.  Likev/ise  332  out  of  350  people  who  ov/n  land 
valued  at  "500-1000"  do  not  pay  a personal  tax,  and  in 


irnwriW^m 
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the  group  ov/ning  land  valued  at  '*1000-1500”,  a still 
larger  number  do  not  pay  a personal  tax.  Here  v/e  find 
861  out  of  874  not  paying  a personal  tax.  So  that  out 
of  the  -total  number  of  people  owning  land  and  improved 
property  (14378),  we  find  11521  do  not  pay  a personal 
tax.  Of  the  2857  people  v;ho  do  pay  a personal  tax, 

2261  do  not  own  any  land  or  land  and  improved  property. 
The  correlation  of  total  land  and  improved 
property  and  personal  property  shows  that  vi/hen  all  the 
figures  in  the  table  were  included  there  was  a correla- 
tion of  .83,  Obviously,  a glance  at  the  table  will 
shov/  that  this  correlation  tends  to  be  distorted,  and 
that  the  relatively  small  number  of  items  belov/  ”8500- 
9000”  has  tended  to  raise  the  correlation.  Consequently, 
in  order  to  get  a fairer  estimate  of  the  relationship 
there  was  a correlation  made  of  the  frequencies  '’under 
500”  to  ”8500-9000”  for  total  land  and  improved 
property  and  personal  property.  It  was  assumed  that  the 
frequencies  above  that  point  were  corporations.  The 
correlation  here  was  .09.  This  shows  that  there  is 
no  relationship  between  the  tv/o.  It  does  show  very 
forcefully,  hov/ever,  that  most  people  v/ho  own  land 
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and  improved  property  in  Lowell  do  not  appear  to  be 
paying  a personal  property  tax. 

A still  clearer  perspective  of  the  situation 
is  obtained  v/hen  we  realize  that  of  the  2857  people 
paying  a personal  property  tax,  1740  are  paying  a tax 
on  personal  property  valued  at  ’’under  500”  and  that 
2467  people  are  in  the  first  three  classifications, 
paying  a tax  on  personal  property  valued  from  $1  to 
$1500. 

Comparing  the  mean  personal  property  and  mean 
total  land  and  improved  property  we  find  the  ratio  of 
assessment  is  23^,  which  means  that  the  personal 
property  tax  amounts  to  23/b  of  the  total  land  and 
improved  property  tax. 
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AVERAGES 

of 

TOTAL  LAND  AI®  IMPROVED  PROPERTY  VALUATIONS 

1910 

Mean  4229 

Median  2369 

Mode  1296 

First  Quart ile  1261 

Third  Quartile  4480 

AVERAGES 

of 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY  VALUATIONS 
1910 

Mean  2190 

Median  676 

Mode  250 

First  Quartile  288 

Third  Quartile  1767 


V 

V 
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AVERAGES 

of 

TOTAL  LAi'ID  Al^D  IMPROVED  PROPERTY  VALUATIONS 

1918 

Mean  4269 

Median  2854 

Mode  1297 

First  !^uartile  1304 

Third  <^uartile  5012 

AVERAGES 

of 

PERSONAL  PFOPERTY  VALUATIONS 
1918 

Mean  1332 

Median  271 

Mode  250 

First  {^uartile  239 

Third  Quartile  1639 
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AVERAGES 

of 

TOTAL  LAND  AI®  IMPROVED  PROPERTY  VALUATIONS 

1926 

Me3.n  4907 

Median  3302 

Mode  1769 

First  quartile  1821 

Third  quartile  5507 

AVERAGES 

of 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY  VALUATIONS 
1926 

Mean  744 

Median  358 

Mode  250 

First  quartile  179 

Third  quartile  669 
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AVERAGES 

of 

TOTAL  LARD  Al'lD  IMPROVED  PROPERTY  VALUATIONS 

1933 

Mean  4900 

Median  3256 

Mode  1777 

First  Quart ile  1839 

Third  Quartile  5270 

Standard  Deviation  5616 

Standard  Deviation 
"Under  500"  to 
. "8500-9000"  2647 

AVERAGES 

of 

IMPROVED  PROPERTY  VALUATIONS 
1933 

Mean  1150 

Median  408 

Mode  250 

First  Quartile  204 

Third  Quartile  875 

Standard  Deviation  3410 

Standard  Deviation 
"Under  500"  to 

"8500-9000"  1164 
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CORRELATION 

of 

LAND  AND  IMPROVED  PROPERTY 
1933 

Coefficient  of  Correlation  .43 

Probable  Error  .004 

COfmELATION 

of 

TOTAL  LAI®  AND  BIPROVED  PROPERTY  Al®  PERSONAL  PROPERTY 

1933 

Coefficient  of  Correlation  .85 

Probable  Error  .007 

Coefficient  of  Correlation 
for 

’’Under  500”  to  ”8500-9000”  .09 

Probable  Error  .005 
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TAX  DISTRIBUTION 

According  to  Table  9,  the  total  valuation  of  per- 
sonal property  for  the  City  of  Lowell  was  ^17,677,003.85 
in  1910  and  increased  $6,921,446,15  to  $24,598,450.00, 
an  increase  of  39^.  Between  1918  and  1926  there  was  an 
increase  of  $11,254,537,00,  or  45^.  Between  1926  and 
1933  there  was  a decrease  of  $22,995,395,00,  or  178;^. 
This  decrease  is  probably  due  partly  to  the  loss  of 
personal  property  starting  at  the  close  of  1929  and 
partly  to  the  removal  of  the  automobile  excise  tax  from 
the  personal  property  total. 

In  1933  the  valuation  for  the  automobile  excise 
tax  was  $3,315,195,00  which  is  responsible  for  26^  of 
the  decrease. 

The  total  real  property  valuations  follov/ed  the 
same  trend.  The  valuations  increased  19^  from  1910  to 
1918,  and  49^  from  1918  to  1926,  and  decreased  lO/o  from 
1926  to  1933,  This  decrease  is  probably  due  partly  to 
the  high  value  of  abatements  granted  in  the  years  fol- 
lowing the  end  of  the  boom  period,  (See  Appendix  A) 
and  partly  to  the  loss  of  many  of  the  mills  that  moved 
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out  of  the  city.  These  mills  were  so  hard  hit  by  the  e 
depression  and  other  factors  affecting  the  decline  of 
the  textile  trade  that  the  aggregate  back  taxes  soon 
became  very  high  and  those  mills  not  already  closed 
were  practically  forced  to  shut  down. 
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GENERAL  REVENUE  AIUD  THE  PROPERTY  TAX 

Table  10  shows  us  that  although  the  general 
property  tax  has  been  declining  in  relation  to  general 
revenue  it  still  provides  the  largest  amount  of  revenue 
with  v/hich  to  meet  expenditures.  In  1926  it  amounted 
to  86/^  of  the  total  general  revenue  and  in  1933  it 
provided  58;^  which  is  still  a very  substantial  amount. 

It  may  be  that  the  large  amount  of  unpaid  taxes 
and  property  taken  over  for  taxes  has  helped  to  reduce 
this  percentage.  However,  it  is  still  sufficiently 
large  to  adequately  show  which  group  of  individuals  in 
the  city  is  bearing  the  bui'den  of  taxation. 
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TABLE  10 

COMPARISON  OF  GENERAL  REVENUE  AITO  PROPERTY  TAXES 
BY  AlViOUNTS-5fAND  PERCENTAGES 

Property  Tax 

. ' .Percent,  of 


Year 

General  Revenue 

Property  Taxes 

General  ; 

1918 

$2,680,812.61 

$2,350,841.43 

87 

1926 

5,633,688.95 

4,873,400.25 

86 

1931 

4,833,535.32 

2,818,248.91 

58 

1932 

4,721,507.94 

2,901,619.05 

61 

1933 

4,148,571.06 

2,414,505.56 

58 

The  City  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  Annual  Report  of 
the  City  Auditor  for  1918,  p.  12;  1926,  p.  15; 
1931,  p.  14;  1932,  p.  14;  1933,  p.  14. 
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TAX  RATE  km  RATIO  OF  ASSESSMENT 

Though  the  tax  rate  has  varied  from  year  to  year 
there  has  been  a distinct  long-trend  rise  over  the  period 
1910  to  1934.  Table  11  shows  us  that  in  1910  the  tax 
rate  was  1^19.60;  in  1918,  |;23.80;  in  1926,  $33.40;  and 
in  1933,  $37.80.  The  ratio  of  assessment  is  100^. 

In  communities  which  assess  up  to  100/b  of  the 
value  of  the  property  there  are  many  that  boast  about 
their  low  tax  rate  and  manage  to  keep  the  rate  under 
$30.00,  in  some  cases  under  $25.00.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  some  ccanmunities  that  assess  up  to  70%  of 
the  value  of  the  property  and  consequently  have  a 
hi^er  tax  rate. 

In  Lowell  the  ratio  of  assessment  is  100/fe.  If 
we  adjust  the  tax  rate  to  a ratio  of  assessment  of  70^ 
we  find  a very  different  situation.  The  circumstances 
are  reversed  and  we  find  that  on  this  basis  the  people 
of  Lowell  v/ould  be  actually  paying  a much  higher  rate 
so  that  in  1934,  instead  of  having  a tax.  rate  of  $38.80, 
the  rate  would  be  $55.43  which  is  a considerable  dif- 
ference. It  v/ould  seem  then,  that  the  communities  with 
the  70%  ratio  of  assessment  would  be  really  better  off. 
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TABLE  11 


SHOWING  TAX  RATES  AND  RATIO  OF  ASSESSMENT 


1910-1934 

Tax  Rate 

if 

Ratio  of 

Ratio  of 

Tax  Assessment 

Assessment 

Year 

Ratesji- 

100^^-* 

1910 

$19.60 

100 

$28.00 

1911 

18.90 

100 

27.00 

1912 

19.00 

100 

27.14 

1913 

19.40 

100 

27.71 

1914 

21.90 

100 

31.29 

1915 

20.80 

100 

29.71 

1916 

21.20 

100 

30.29 

1917 

23.40 

100 

33.43 

1918 

23.80 

100 

34.00 

1919 

26.00 

100 

37.14 

1920 

27.20 

100 

38.86 

1921 

31.40 

100 

44.86 

1922 

30.60 

100 

43.71 

1923 

30.80 

100 

44.00 

1924 

29.40 

100 

42.00 

1925 

31.80 

100 

45.43 

1926 

33.40 

100 

47.71 

1927 

30.00 

100 

42.86 

1928 

28.40 

100 

40.57 

1929 

29.60 

100 

42.29 

1930 

33.40 

100 

47.71 

1931 

33.20 

100 

47.43 

1932 

42.00 

100 

60.00 

1933 

37.80 

100 

54.00 

1934 

38.80 

100 

55.43 

The  City  of  Lowell, 

Massachusetts , 

Annua 1 

Report  of 

the  City  Auditor, 

1933,  p.  76. 

Ratio  of  Assessment 

of  the  City  of 

Lov/ell 

• 

SHHc 

Ratio  of  Assessment 

in  some  Communities 

i 

H 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  TAX  DOLLAR 

It  is  very  enlightening  to  peruse  Table  12.  Here 
v/e  can  readily  see  that  the  city  has  from  year  to  year 
been  keeping  a larger  percentage  of  the  money  it  raises. 
From  1918  to  1926  the  percentage  kept  by  tiie  municipality 
rose  2.6^,  from  1926  to  1933  it  rose  7^,  which  is  a con- 
siderable increase. 

In  this  change  the  state  lost  more  than  the 
county.  In  1918  the  county  received  4.5/o,  and  from  1918 
to  1933  the  county  lost  1%  of  this  while  the  state  v/hich 
in  1913  received  9.2^o  dropped  to  3.7^  in  1933,  thereby 
losing  5.5^. 

V/ith  the  continued  growth  in  expenditures  the 
municipality  has  been  forced  to  raise  more  revenue  ard 
keep  a larger  percentage  of  it.  The  increased  reliance 
by  the  state  on  the  Income  tax  which  came  into  being 
in  1913,  and  the  gasoline  tax,  has  aided  in  malting  this 
change  possible. 
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APPROPRIATIONS  AND  NET  DEBT 


Up  to  1926  appropriations  shov/ed  a steady  rise, 
reaching  in  that  year  ^5,525,769.25;  after  that  year, 
hov/ever,  they  declined  until  1929,  being  in  that  year 
$4,948,699.16;  after  which  they  started  upv/ard  until 
they  reached  $5,796,941.01  in  1933. 

The  depression  may  well  be  the  entire  cause  of 
this  decline.  "The  depression,  v/i  th  its  near  breakdown 
of  such  tax  systems  as  were  based  almost  entirely  on 
the  general  property  tax,  forced  reduction  of  municipal 
operating  budgets  from  20^o  to  40/^."  ^ 

The  per  capita  net  debt  which  is  pixDbably  a 
fairer  figure  to  take,  and  much  more  interesting  than  the 
absolute  net  debt, shows  a tremendous  increase  in  the  per 
capita  debt  betv/een  1918  and  1926.  Table  13  shov/s  that 
it  rose  $28.78.  Since  1926  it  has  remained  at  the  high 
figure  of  $47,14.  In  1934  it  v/as  $48.41  while  the  popu- 
lation in  that  same  period  decreased  10,000.  This  would 
tend  to  show  that  the  cost  of  municipal  government  is 

^ Walter  S.  Schmidt,  New  York  Herald  Tribune , 
Section  10,  p.  1,  col.  8. 
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increasing  at  a tremendous  rate,  to  a point  which  will 
mean  the  breakdov/n  of  a tax  system  sorely  pressed. 

When  Vie  consider  that  the  real  property  owners  have  con 
tributed  the  largest  portion  of  money,  61^  in  1933, 
which  goes  towards  paying  current  charges  ani  indebted- 
, his  predicament  becomes  more  obvious. 
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EXPENDITURES 

From  1918  to  1926  expenditures  rose  from 
$3,584,233.05  to  $6,369,008.25,  an  increase  of 
$2,784,775.20,  or  128^.  In  1931  the  expenditures  had 
started  to  come  down  and  have  continued  to  do  so  up  to 
the  present  time.  Prom  1931  to  1934  they  fell 
$748,978.68  or  12^. 

A per  capita  analysis  of  expenditures  shows  us 
that  they  reached  their  height  in  1933  when  they  amounted 
to  $59.03  per  person.  In  1934  they  amounted  to  $51,62 
per  capita.  The  absolute  amount  of  expenditures  fell 
in  each  year  after  1926  but  the  per  capita  expenditures 
remained  at  a high  level. 

By  comparing  table  11,  showing  tax  rates  and  ratio 
of  assessment,  with  table  14,  showing  per  capita 
expenditures,  the  high  relationship  between  per  capita 
expenditures  and  the  tax  rate  is  easily  seen. 
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TABLE  14 

EXPERT) ITUKES  OP  THE  CITY  OF  LOV/ELL 


Year 

Population-ii' 

Amount  of 
Expend  i ture 

Per  Capita 
Expe nditures 

1910 

106,294 

^3,887,399.24 

fp36.57 

1918 

114,000 

3,584,233.05 

31.44 

1926 

110,296 

6,369,008.25 

57.74 

1931 

6,005,319.83 

1932 

5,983,285.86 

1933 

100,234 

5,916,890.77 

59.03 

1934 

101  ,8205»'“iH}' 

5,256,341.15 

51.62 

* See  Footnote  * Table  13. 

-iSrit  The  City  of  Lov/ell,  Massachusetts,  Annual  Report  of  the 
City  Auditor,  Financial  Statement  1910,  p.  31; 

1918,  p.  32;  1926,  p.  31;  1931,  p.  30;  1932,  p.  34; 
1933,  p.  32;  1934,  p.  11. 

•K'-x-w  Chamber  of  Commerce  Report  on  the  Census  taken  by  the 

E • R » A » 
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ANALYSIS  OF  PROPERTY  EXEMPT  FliOU  TAXATION 

Table  15  shows  very  clearly  the  amount  of  property 
of  religious  institutions  exempt  from  taxation  in  1933. 

It  forms  14:%  of  the  total  exemptions  and  is  second  only 
to  the  property  of  the  City  of  Lowell  which  is  54:%, 

This  v/ould  furnish  excellent  material  for  those  v/ho  be- 
lieve that  religious  institutions  should  pay  a fair 
share  of  the  burden  of  taxation.  Of  course,  these  in- 
stitutions relieve  the  City  of  Lowell  of  much  responsi- 
; bility  in  the  education  of  children;  just  how  much  this 

, means,  of  course,  is  a debatable  question. 

Literary  institutions  are  third  in  the  table, 
taking  8%  of  the  total.  Hereto  it  would  seem  is  an 
item  which  might  bear  consideration.  It  is  held  by 
i'  many  who  have  treated  the  subject  of  exemptions  that 

[ some  literary  institutions  v/hich  do  practically  nothing 

j for  the  education  or  well-being  of  the  public  have  been 

‘ granted  exemptions  under  the  name  of  "Literary  Insti- 

1 tutions". 

There  v/ould  appear  to  be  a tendency  for  every 

k club  or  institution  to  receive  as  much  as  it  is  able 

? to  get  from  the  city  in  order  to  further  its  own  end. 
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If  the  exempt  property  of  religious  and  liter- 
ary institutions  were  included  in  the  total  valuation 
there  v/ould  be  a 3.73^  increase  in  existing  taxable 
valuations  of  the  city.  This  v/ould  reduce  the  tax  rate 
from  $38.80  to  $37.14,  a decrease  of  $1,66. 

A study  of  whether  the  burden  which  the  re- 
ligious and  literary  institutions  assume  in  educating 
a high  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  children  in 
the  city  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  exempt ions, is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  report.  However,  when  one  con- 
siders the  increased  expenditures  whicii  the  municipal 
government  would  have  to  make  in  buildings,  equipment, 
salaries,  books,  etc.,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  tax  payer, 
in  Lov;ell  at  least,  would  gain. 
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PROPERTY  EXEMPT  FROM  TAXATION 
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The  City  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Auditor,  1933,  p.  74. 
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TABLE  16 

■ _ PERCENTAGE  RELATIONSHIP 
OF  REAL  ESTATE  TAX  AND  PERSONAL  TAX 
TO  TOTAL  TAX  BURDEN  FOR  MASSACHUSETTS  AI®  LOWELL 

1926 


f 

tiASSACHUSETTS'Jr 


Real  Estate 


Personal  Property 


Amount  of  Percent. 

Taxes  of  Total 


Amount  of 
Taxes 


Percent . 
of  Total 


$177 ,723,435 . 00  84.74 


$32,006,124.00  15.26 


LOWELL-ii-'X' 


Real  Estate 


Personal  Property 


Amount  of 
Taxes 


Percent, 
of  Total 


Amount  of 
Taxes 


Percent, 
of  Total 


$3,675,910.48  65.24 


1,197,489.77  21.23 


* Henry  F.  Long,  Commissioner  of  Corporations  and  Taxation, 
Instruction  to  Assessors,  Public  Document  No.  12,  1930, 
p.  27. 

-JHi-  The  City  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  Annual  Report  of  the 
City  Auditor,  1933,  p.  14;  also  Recapitulation  of 
Report  of  Assessors,  1926. 
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ASSESSED  VALUATION  VERSUS  MARICET  VALUE 

That  the  tax  rate  is  not  the  sole  criterion  of  as- 
sessment is  well  hrought  out  by  Table  17.  The  assessments 
also  have  been  used.  Here  we  find  that  except  for  abate- 
ments the  assessments  have  not,  on  the  whole,  been 
changed  except  to  add  the  value  of  improvements,  for  many 
years.  The  fact  that  there  have  been  a large  number  of 
abatements*'*-  in  recent  years  is  an  indication  of  this  over 
assessment . 

Table  17,  comparing  assessed  valuation  and  market 
value  of  twelve  parcels  of  real  estate,  is  in  ray  esti- 
mation one  of  the  most  important  in  the  report.  It  tends 
to  give  a very  vivid  picture  of  the  actual  situation  as 
regards  the  over  valuation  of  property.  The  parcels 
which  I chose  to  consider  are  those  v/hich  v/ere  pointed 
out  to  me  by  a very  successful  business  man  in  a neighbor- 
ing tov/n,  as  being  locations  he  v/as  considering  for  the 
establishment  of  a business  in  Lov/ell.  They  are  not  fic- 
titious parcels,  but  are  actual  parcels  which  are  for 
sale . 


i:  See  Appendix  A 
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In  every  instance  we  find  the  market  value  of  the 
land  is  considerably  lov/er  than  the  assessed  valuation 
and  after  allowing  for  the  fact  that  this  is  a depression 
year  and  that  people  v/ho  would  want  to  sell  land  would 
have  to  let  it  go  at  a lov/er  price  than  they  otherwise 
would,  I think  we  can  reasonably  assume  that  the  land 
still  appears  to  be  overvalued.  The  overvaluation  is 
in  no  case  less  than  29^  and  runs  up  to  413^. 

Table  18  shows  one  parcel  of  land,  the  assessed 
value  of  which  is  $22,600.00  while  the  market  value  is 
$4,400.00,  a difference  of  $18,200.00,  or  413^.  This 
disparity  in  valuation  is  enormous  and  ridiculous. 

Another  parcel  has  a difference  of  398;^  which  is  again 
a very  high  figure.  In  this  case  the  assessed  value 
is  $24,900.00,  while  the  selling  price  is  only 
$5,000.00.  On  another  parcel,  the  assessed  valuation 
is  $4,500.00  and  the  market  value  is  only  $1,200.00, 
an  overvaluation  of  275/^. 

This  goes  a long  way  toward  proving  our  main 
thesis,  that  the  chief  difficulty  v/ith  the  general 
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property  tax  is  not  the  tax  itself,  but  the  poor  admin- 
istration of  it.  In  other  vords,  the  city  is  in  dire 
need  of  a more  equitable  system  of  distribution.  There 
are  some  good  systems,  of  which  the  Cambridge  plan  is 
an  excellent  example. 


> 


I 


TABLE  17 
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ASSESSED  VALUATION  VS.  MARKET  VALUE 
ASSESSED  VALUATION 


OF 

OF 

Buildings 

TWELVE  PARCELS 
' REAL  ESTATE'U-*::- 

Land 

Total 

Real  Estate 

ESTIMATE  OF 
MARKET  VALUE*->Hi' 

Total 

Real  Estate 

$14,650.00 

$14,650.00 

$6,000.00 

12,700.00 

$16,000.00 

28,700.0C^' 

8,000.00 

9,800.00 

28,000.00 

37,800.00 

16,000,00 

2,800.00 

6,000.00 

8,800,0C^«' 

11,000.00 

2,650.00 

4,000,00 

6, 650. 00*2- 

5,000.00 

3,750.00 

2,800.00 

6,550.00 

5,000.00 

4,250.00 

4,800.00 

9,050.00 

7,000.00 

12,550,00 

3,000.00 

15,550.00 

10,000.00 

11,700.00 

10,900.00 

22,600.0CK«' 

4,400.00 

24,900.00 

24,900.0CP«' 

5,000.00 

9,550.00 

4,800.00 

14,350.00* 

9,500.00 

1,800.00 

2,700.00 

4,500,00* 

1,200.00 

* A corner  parcel  will 

be  marked  by 

an  asterisk. 

4H{-  These 

parcels  of  real  estate  were 

chosen  as  favorable 

sites  for  business  purposes  by  an  astute  business 
man  who  wishes  to  establish  a business  in  Lowell, 
Mass . 


By  a reputable  real  estate  agency  in  Lowell,  Mass 
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TABLE  18 

PERCENTAGE  OF  ASSESSED  VALUATION  ABOVE  MARKET  VALUE 


ASSESSED  VALUATION 

OP  TV/EL VE  PARCELS 

OF  REAL  ESTATE 

ESTIMATE  OF 
MARKET  VALUES 

PERCEOTAGE 
OVER  valuation 

$14,650.00 

$6,000.00 

144 

28,700.00 

8,000.00 

258 

37,800.00 

16,000.00 

136 

8,800.00 

11,000.00 

25* 

6,650.00 

5,000,00 

33 

6,550.00 

5,000.00 

31 

9,050.00 

7,000.00 

29 

15,550.00 

10,000.00 

55 

22,600.00 

4,400.00 

413 

24,900.00 

5,000.00 

398 

14,350.00 

9,500.00 

51 

4,500.00 

1,200.00 

275 

if 


Percentage  under  valuation 
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cowcnjsioN 

Local  taxation  in  the  United  States  is  almost 
wholly  grounded  on  property.  The  general  property  tax, 
or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  ad  valorem  tax,  con- 
stitutes the  pillar  of  local  finance.  As  a general 
proposition,  it  is  safe  to  maintain  that  over  85^  of  all 
local  tax  revenues  are  derived  from  this  single  source. 

The  more  backward  or  undeveloped  a community  is,  the 
greater  is  its  dependence  on  the  general  property  tax, 
and  the  more  closely  does  the  percentage  approach  100. 

In  the  more  industrialized  center,  considerable  revenues 
are  drawn  from  license  taxes  and  from  participation  in 
state  business  and  income  taxes,  but  even  in  such  local- 
ities, reliance  on  property  taxes  is  pronounced  and  the 
latter  constitute  by  far  the  largest  single  item  of 
local  government  income.  ^ 

”ln  the  tax  systems  of  a few  state  governments, 
property  taxes  have  been  assigned  to  a subordinate  posi- 
tion, but  this  situation  does  not  obtain  in  a majority 
of  tlie  commonv^ealths , Originally,  the  general  property 
tax  served  the  double  purpose  of  being  the  principal 

^ National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Taxation 
and  National  Income,  Research  Report  No.  55,  October,  1922, 

p • 39  • 
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source  of  revenue  for  both  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, but  as  local  needs  grew,  and  as  other  bases  of 
taxes  sprang  up,  states  have  gradually  begun  to  re- 
linquish the  general  property  tax.  In  the  finances  of 
the  majority  of  states,  the  general  property  tax  still 
holds  first  place,  but  there  is  an  unmistakable  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  more  developed  commonv/ealths  to  place 
greater  and  greater  reliance  on  business  and  income 
taxes  than  heretofore.”  1 

The  defects  of  the  general  property  tax  fall 
naturally  into  two  classes;  those  inherent  in  the  theo- 
retical basis  of  the  tax,  and  those  arising  from  its 
administration. 

In  this  study  of  real  and  personal  property  in 
the  City  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  we  have  been  chiefly 
concerned  vjith  the  defects  in  the  administration  of  the 
tax. 

In  evidence  of  the  fact  that  real  estate  has 
been  bearing  the  major  portion  of  the  burden  of  taxation 
there  are  at  present  bills  in  seven  states,  the  major 

^ National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Taxation 
and  National  Income,  Research  Report  No.  55,  October,  1922, 

p.  40. 
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thesis  of  which  is  that  the  pate  of  tax  on  real 
estate  be  limited,  ’’Bills  for  an  over-all  limit  on 
the  rate  of  the  tax  which  may  be  imposed  on  real 
estate  now  before  seven  state  legislatures,  are  as 
follows : 

New  York:  For  2 per  cent  constitutional 
limitation, 

Pennsylvania:  For  a 2f  per  cent  statutory 
limitation, 

Nev/  Jersey:  For  a 2^  per  cent  statutory 
limitation, 

Massachusetts:  Three  bills  for  limitation 
on  increase  of  rate.  One  bill  limiting  taxes  on 
improvements.  One  limiting  rate  for  two  years, 

Illinois:  Two  bills.  For  1 per  cent 
constitutional  and  for  1 per  cent  statutory 
limit, 

Minnesota:  For  l-l-  per  cent  statutory 
limitation, 

California:  For  li-  per  cent  statutory 
limitation,”  ^ 


1 Vv'alter  S,  Schmidt,  ”44  States  Study  Shift  in 
Method  of  Realty  Tsix”,  The  New  York  Herald 
Tribune , February  23,  1935,  Section  10,  p,  1. 
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An  analysis  of  Table  16  shov/ing  the  property 
tax  per  cent  of  total  general  revenue  for  Massachusetts 
and  Lowell  amply  substantiates  the  previous  remarks. 

Another  problem  v/ith  v/hich  v/e  have  concerned 
ourselves  is  one  v/hich  is  linked  up  v/ith  the  real  estate 
tax  and  is  a part  of  the  general  property  tax.  Are 
owners  of  intangible  property  bearing  their  fair  share 
of  the  burden  of  property  taxes? 

I think  it  is  generally  conceded  everywhere, 
that  the  owner  of  intangibles  is  not  bearing  his  fair 
share  of  public  burden.  Charges  that  the  property 
tax  has  broken  down  arise  from  the  belief  abundantly 
justified,  that  such  tax,  as  presently  administered, 
has  not  compelled  an  adequate  or  uniform  contribution 
to  public  revenues  from  the  ov/ners  of  such  property. 

In  1933  there  were  13,505  parcels  of  land 
considered,  of  which  4485  had  no  improvements.  Of  the 
9506  items  "under  500" , 3564  had  no  improvements . 

The  quartile  range  for  land  valuations  indicates 
that  most  of  the  items  are  concentrated  around  the 
median.  The  median  for  the  four  years  did  not  vary 
more  than  one  classification.  The  highest  being  699, 


the  median  for  1910.  he  must  remember  that  these  type 
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figures  are  all  affected  by  the  large  number  of  parcels 
having  no  improvements  or  improvements  valued  at  500 
dollars  or  less.  They  are  also  affected  by  the  large 
frequencies . 

The  median  for  improvements  did  not  vary  more 
than  two  classifications.  The  median  for  1933  was  2822. 
It  is  significant  to  notice  what  slight  change  took 
place  from  1926  to  1933.  I think  it  brings  out  the 
fact  very  readily  that  municipal  authorities  have  not 
been  very  quick  to  relieve  the  citizens  of  the  burdens 
of  high  assessment.  Practically  no  adjustments  were 
made  except  for  the  abatements  asked  for  by  the  citizens, 
the  bulk  of  v/hich  v/ere  a reduction  from  "bOO-lOOO”  to 
'’under-500'* . 

Since  the  standard  deviation  exceeded  the  mean 
this  indicated  that  the  mean  was  a fictitious  value 
so  the  median  and  mode  have  been  used  to  characterize 
values.  That  the  mean  is  affected  by  extreme  values 
is  shov/n  in  the  method  of  dispersion. 

The  mode,  the  most  commonly  used  average,  does 
not  change  for  the  four  years. 

The  low  correlation  of  .43  betv/een  land  and 
improved  property  shows  that  there  is  no  relationship 
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between  the  two. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  in  1918  there 
was  a 49^0  degree  of  utilization  of  the  land;  in  1933 
there  was  only  a 29^  utilization  of  the  land. 

In  1933  of  the  14,378  people  paying  a tax  on 
real  estate  there  7/ere  11,521  who  did  not  pay  a personal 
tax.  Some  of  these  however  may  pay  a personal  tax  as 
paid  by  tenants . 

In  that  same  year  there  were  2,857  people  who  paid 
a personal  tax,  of  this  amount  2,261  did  not  own  any 
real  estate  while  2,467  people  were  in  the  first  three 
classifications . 

In  1926  and  1933  the  frequencies  tendered  to  be 
concentrated  in  the  lov/er  classifications. 

V/here  all  the  classifications  in  a correlation 
of  total  land  and  improved  property  and  personal  property 
were  Included  the  degree  of  relationship  was  high 
being  ,83.  Then  the  first  18  classifications  (omitting 
none)  were  correlated  and  it  v/as  found  that  there  was 
a correlation  of  ,09  which  showed  no  relationship  at 
all  between  the  two.  The  high  relationship  in  the  first 
instance  is  probably  accounted  for  by  the  inclusion  of 
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the  high  frequencies  which  tendered  to  raise  it. 

The  details  of  valuation  shov/ed  the  large 
decrease  in  valuations  between  1926  and  1933.  Personal 
property  showed  a decrease  of  178^.  This  was  possibly 
due,  in  part,  to  the  loss  of  personal  property  with  the 
coming  of  the  depression  and,  in  part,  to  the  removal 
of  the  automobile  excise  tax  from  the  tax  on  personal 
property.  A similar  decrease  was  also  found  in  real 
property  though  it  was  not  half  so  large.  The  decrease 
in  real  property  was  probably  due  to  a decrease  in  the 
valuations  through  abatements  and  to  the  loss  of  much 
mill  property. 

The  tax  rate  alone  does  not  determine  the  burden 
of  taxation.  Assessments  are  also  used  to  increase 
municipal  revenues.  That  the  assessments  have  been  too 
high  is  indicated  by  the  large  number  of  abatements 
granted  in  recent  years. 

V/e  compared  the  assessed  valuations  of  chosen 
pieces  of  property  and  found  that  the  market  price  is 
far  below  the  assessed  valuations  on  all  except  one. 
This  v/ould  tend  to  shov/  that  Lowell  is  in  dire  need  of 
having  the  administration  of  the  property  tax  revised. 
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The  situation  is  a very  unhealthy  one  and  v/ill  un- 
doubtedly have  to  be  rectified  before  the  financial 
condition  of  the  city  can  improve.  A new  system  would 
relieve  those  who  have  antiquated  property,  from  a tax 
burden  which  at  present  forbids  making  repairs  because 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  tax  consumes  all  their  money. 
There  is  on  the  other  hand  much  property  which  is  under- 
valued so  that  a system  such  as  the  Cambridge  Plan  (or 
any  which  would  divide  the  city  into  zones  and  consider 
Individual  differences,  advantages  and  disadvantages) 
v/ould  go  a long  v/ay  towards  establishing  a more 
equitable  general  property  tax. 

Over  a period  of  years  ranging  from  1910  to  1934 
we  found  that  the  tax  rate  steadily  increased,  rising 
from  $19.60  in  1910  to  $38.80  in  1934.  The  biggest 
rise  in  any  two  consecutive  years  was  from  $33.00  in 
1931  to  $42.00  in  1932,  a gain  of  $9.00.  With  a 10% 
ratio  of  assessment  the  gain  in  these  three  years  would 
have  been  $12.57. 

We  also  found  that  the  municipality,  having  to 
raise  more  and  more  funds  continued  to  draw  heavily  on 
the  real  estate  owner.  In  order  to  have  the  amount  of 
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revenue  approach  the  amount  necessary  for  payment  the 
municipality  has  had  a greater  percentage  of  the  state 
tax  refunded.  So  we  see  that  the  state  tax  has  been 
taking  a lesser  share  of  the  burden.  The  decrease  in 
state  tax  from  1926  to  1933  amounted  to  1%, 

There  has  been  a tremendous  increase  in  the  per 
capita  net  debt  betv/een  1918  and  1926.  In  that  time  it 
rose  $28.78  and  has  not  since  been  reduced,  a fact 
which  brings  out  very  forcefully  the  increasing  burden 
which  has  been  carried  by  the  real  estate  owner  and  may 
well  account  for  his  insistent  demands  for  some  reform- 
ation in  the  method  of  municipal  taxation.  The 
population  in  1926  was  110,296  and  the  per  capita  debt 
was  $47.14.  In  1934  the  population  was  100,234,  a 
decrease  of  10,062  while  the  per  capita  debt  rose  to 
$48.41.  All  these  facts  tend  to  show  the  precarious 
financial  condition  of  the  city. 

From  an  analysis  of  the  table  on  exemptions 
it  would  not  seem  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  city  to 
include  the  property  of  religious  and  literary 
institutions  among  the  taxable  valuations.  Such  an 
inclusion  v/ould  raise  the  taxable  valuations  3.73^  and 
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reduce  the  tax  rate  $1.66.  Existing  feeling  on  the 
matter,  combined  with  the  benefit  which  the  institutions 
contribute,  make  it  more  than  likely  that  such  means 
of  producing  revenue  shall  not  be  employed. 

Thus  v/e  see  that  v/ith  the  apparent  faults  and 
discrepancies  in  the  present  system  of  general  property 
taxation  in  Lov/ell;  and  with  the  increasing  financial 
burden  on  the  administration;  and  with  the  tendency  of 
officials  to  load  the  burden  of  taxation  on  the  real 
estate  owner;  conditions  as  v/e  have  found  them  cannot 
long  remain  unchanged.  V/hat  will  be  the  nature  and 
extent  of  those  changes  is  a problem  of  the  future 
v/hich  we  can  hardly  anticipate. 
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APPENDIX  A-5J- 


ABATELIENTS 


Year 

Amount  of  Abatements 

1918 

|5  6,296.27 

1926 

10,998.22 

1931 

49,284.96 

1933 

29,957.03 

The  City  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  Annual 
Report  of  the  City  Auditor,  1918,  p.  9; 

1926,  p.  9;  1931,  p.  9;  1933,  p.  9. 
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APPENDIX  B'«- 

REVENUE  FOR  AND  AGAINST  CURRENT  CHARGES  FOR  THE 
CITY  OF  LOV/FILL,  1931-1932^2- 


Revenue  for  current  charges 
Charges  against  revenue 
Deficiency  of  revenue 


1931  1932 

5075762  4983859 

5523484  5579110 

447722  595251 


Department  of  Corporations  and  Taxation,  Division 
of  Accounts,  Commonv/ealth  of  Massachusetts, 
Statistics  of  Municipal  Finances,  Public  Document 
iJo.  V9,  1932,  P.  X. 
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